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it is fitting that each chapter should devote considerable attention 
to the betterment undertakings for working women. For such 
cities as New York and Chicago, are described the work of 
the settlements, the trade unions, the association of working girls' 
clubs, and the like. It is not surprising that these efforts for 
betterment are found to be very inadequate in proportion to the 
vast mass of wage-earning women. Miss MacLean does not go, 
to any extent, into the theoretical questions involved in woman's 
wages and the presence of a large number of women in industry. 
She does not even discuss at length the effects upon social moral- 
ity of the unsalutary conditions which she describes. Neverthe- 
less, while the book is confined mainly to the presentation of facts, 
there are in the background wholesome theoretical views upon 
the relations of women to our industrial and social life, as may, 
perhaps, be sufficiently shown by the following quotation: "The 
prime function of women must be the perpetuating of the race. 
If these other activities render her physically or morally unfit 
for the discharge of this larger social duty, then woe to the genera- 
tions that not only permit but encourage such wanton prostitu- 
tion of function. The woman is worth more to society in dollars 
and cents as the mother of healthy children than as the swiftest 
labeler of cans." 

The book is a valuable collection of facts regarding women 
wage-earners, grouped in such a way as to command interest 
and at the same time to suggest means and methods of ameliorat- 
ing conditions. On the whole, it is a worthy contribution to our 
growing literature on women in industry. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

University of Missouri. 

Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Franklin Escher, Editor 
Investments Magazine. (New York: The Bankers Publishing 
Company, 1910. Pp. viii, 160. $1.) 

Gold Production and Future Prices. By Harrison H. Brace. 
(New York: The Bankers Publishing Company, 1910. Pp. 
viii, 145. $1.50.) 

These books are both good, popular presentations of their sub- 
jects. 
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The object of Mr. Escher's book, as stated in the preface, is to 
meet the need expressed in the oft-repeated question, " Where can 
I find a little book from which I can get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works, without going too deeply into it?" This object 
the book realizes. 

Among the topics discussed are the origin of the supply of bills 
of exchange, sources of the demand for exchange, various kinds of 
exchange, the influences affecting rise and fall of exchange, how 
profits are made in foreign exchange operations, gold movements, 
foreign exchange and trading in international securities, and com- 
mercial credits. The book is well proportioned and explains with 
clearness the more important facts of the foreign exchange market. 
Inasmuch as London is the world's financial center, illustrations 
are drawn largely from the sterling exchange market. A number 
of forms are given showing different kinds of contracts used in 
connection with exchange transactions, and the discussions are 
made definite through numerous well-chosen examples of actual 
exchange operations. 

The book is stronger on its practical than on its theoretical 
side, but in both respects is essentially sound and will be found 
useful, both to the student of economics and to the general 
reader. It will prove a valuable collateral reference book for 
college classes in money and banking, on the subject in which 
students generally have their greatest difficulties. 

Among the minor defects worthy of passing notice the following 
may be mentioned: The book contains no treatment of the silver 
exchanges; the author seems to hold the common fallacy that the 
payment of some $150,000,000 annually in freight bills to foreigners 
"is a direct economic drain" upon the country (p. 21); on page 35 
Mr. Escher says, "In the fall, for instance, when the year's crops 
are being exported, shipments out of the country invariably reach 

their zenith " As a matter of fact the maximum monthly 

exports of merchandise during the forty-three years 1867-1909, in- 
clusive, occurred only ten times in the fall months — viz., Sep- 
tember, October and November; and during the twenty years 
1890-1909 they occurred but five times in these three months. 
December was the month of heaviest exports in twenty-three of 
the forty-three years 1867-1909. 1 

1 Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, December 1909, pp. 1220-1226. 
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The book contains a few errors which might have been avoided 
by more careful proof-reading, as for example, the transposition 
of the words "buyer" and "seller" on page 7 (last line of the 
fourth paragraph) and the transposition of the 3d and 4th lines 
on page 141. These, however, are all matters of little importance, 
and the book is at this date, July, 1910, the best general treatment 
of the subject of "foreign exchange in the United States" that 
has been published. It is to be hoped that the author will supple- 
ment it by writing a much-needed similar volume on domestic 
exchange. 

Mr. Brace in his book on Gold Production and Future Prices 
begins with an historical sketch (46 pages) of gold production and 
prices covering the period from the edict of Diocletian, fixing 
maximum prices in the year 301 A.D. to the present time. Then 
follows in turn a brief description of recent improvements in methods 
of gold production, and a chapter treating of a number of miscel- 
laneous items including the uneven movement of the prices of 
different commodities under the influence of a depreciating stand- 
ard, the stimulus to speculation caused by rising prices, the force 
of custom, and the influence of depreciating gold upon interest 
rates and the price of securties. 

The most valuable part of the book is chapters 4 and 5, the former 
treating of the influences which tend to augment the effects of 
increased gold production, and the latter of the counteracting 
influences. Among the forces which tend to augment the effects 
of increased gold production the author discusses: the spirit of 
speculation engendered by rising prices, the increasing use of credit 
instruments as media of exchange, improved transportation facil- 
ities which make possible the more rapid transfer of gold, the 
fact that gold is often produced as a by-product, that the "thirst 
for gold" often leads to its production at an expense involving a 
net loss, and the fact that savings which were formerly kept largely 
in the form of ornaments and plate are now deposited as money in 
banking institutions. Important counteracting forces are improve- 
ments in the methods of producing commodities, which, together 
with increasing population, are continually increasing the amount 
of money work to be done; the tendency of cheapening gold to 
stop ' ' mining at the margin "or, more correctly, to raise the margin ; 
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' ' the law of diminishing returns ' ' with reference to gold production ; 
the movement in favor of larger bank and treasury reserves; the 
oriental drain; and the fact that a given production of gold repre- 
sents each year a continually decreasing percentage of the total 
supply. 

Although the publisher's circular advertises the book as answer- 
ing "conclusively" the most important questions as to the future 
movements of general prices, the author's conclusions with refer- 
ence to the future are nothing like so ambitious. They are in fact 
rather indefinite and commonplace. He finds "a remarkable bal- 
ancing of tendencies," and predicts that: "Owing to the increased 
production of gold, the prices of commodities are likely to have an 
important advance from their present level. This advance will 
be broken by minor surface reactions. . . . But, in a few 
years, the exuberance of the advance Avill be passed; the powerful 
counteracting influences will assert themselves; and the advance 
will halt. In the period which will follow it will be necessary for 
the production of gold to greatly increase from the present average 
yearly output in order that the upward movement of prices may 
again assert itself. Failing that, there is likely to ensue a period 
in which average prices will be nearly stationary being governed 
by a number of price making factors the most important of which 
have been discussed herein" (p. 145). 

Scattered throughout the book are occasional statements of 
doubtful validity. The author refers (p. 125) to depreciating gold 
as lessening the incentive to hoarding. We wonder if anyone was 
ever kept from hoarding by the fear that gold would depreciate in 
value. The statement (p. 144) that "gold is the most stable in 
value of commodities" is a common one but one which is very 
questionable and which would be exceedingly difficult to prove. 
Silver, with its much more constant production, has probably been 
more stable than gold during the last forty years, as appears in 
comparing the index numbers of silver prices of commodities 
with those of gold prices. Mr. Brace places an undue emphasis 
upon the cost of production of gold as a determinant of its value 
(pp. 36 and 104) instead of fully recognizing what is probably 
more nearly the truth that its value determines its cost of 
production. 

These criticisms are, however, minor matters, and while the 
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book is in no sense an original contribution, it is a good popular 
presentation of the subject of gold production and prices. 1 

E. W. Kemmeber. 
Cornell University. 

A Central Bank. By Robert Emmett Ireton. (New York: 
Published by the author, 1909. Pp. 216. $1.50.) 

Mr. Ireton's monograph is an attempt to place before the reader 
" a concise embodiment of relevant fact and information of educa- 
tional value in the pending central bank controversy." It seeks 
to explain what is meant by the term "central bank," whether 
such a bank is "good for the country," how it may be organized, 
and to deal with other questions of allied character. The basis 
for the study is a review of foreign banking systems, including the 
banks of England, France, Germany and Canada, followed by an 
outline of early American experience with the central bank plan. 
Coming closer to the subject immediately in hand, Mr. Ireton 
reviews the chief schemes for a central bank that have lately been 
suggested, describing particularly those of the Committee of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, of Mr. George M. Reynolds, 
of former Comptroller of the Currency Ridgeley, and of several 
others. After completing this review of current discussion, the 
author sums up the argument for and against the central bank idea. 
Mr. Ireton further gives the results of the two currency polls among 
the bankers of the country that were conducted some time ago with 
a view to ascertaining the general feeling of the banking community 
regarding the introduction of central banking. The closing pages 
of the book are devoted largely to a statement of the author's 
conclusions. A collection of quotations from newspapers, designed 
to show the general drift of opinion in the press of the country, is 
an interesting addition to the volume. 

1 The advertisement of the book appearing upon the next to the last 
printed page refers to it as "a work of 200 pages." This is misleading, for 
the printed matter of the book from title page to the end (exclusive of 5 
pages of advertising matter) covers but 151 pages, and there are 8 blank 
pages. The publishers, not the author, are presumably responsible for 
including in the book an advertisement containing such an error. 



